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' Inferno,' representing ' The Hell of Liars,' and the almost equally 
gigantic one of ' The Gambling-Table at Baden-Baden,' cover two 
sides of the walls. A powerful group of Spanish beggars, nearly 
life-size, and recently completed, hangs near his wonderful picture 
of 'The Mountebanks,' on which he has been at work for some 
months past. It is now, with some changes from the original 
design, entirely finished, and is a marvel of dramatic and forcible 
expression. The three faces — that of the dying child, its wan fea- 
tures contracted with pain ; that of the poor player-queen mother, 
pale with maternal anguish under her paint and powder ; and the 
chalk-daubed countenance of the clown, tear-stained and drawn • 
with misery— tell the story with a vivid eloquence that needs no in- 
terpreter. 

Dore intends to call this picture 'The Victim,' the child be- 
ing, as he remarks, the victim of his parents' greed of gain, and 
' The Mountebanks ' being a too self-evident title. He has also 
recently completed several landscapes, mostly of Scottish scenery, 
for whose wild, bare, rugged desolation he seems to have a special 
predilection.. The landscape of all landscapes for him to paint, 
exists, however, on our side of the Atlantic — the canon of the 
Yellowstone. One of these Scotch landscapes — a lake surrounded 
with hills, and glittering under the single sunbeam that has pierced 



through the clouds of an else darkened sky — gave one of his char- 
acteristic effects of light and shade to perfection. He has just 
sketched out another huge Scriptural work, which is to represent 
Christ invested with the purple robe and crown of thorns, and 
exhibited to the people. He is at present engaged on a series of 
illustrations to ' The Ancient Mariner ' of Coleridge, a poem, the 
weird, supernatural scenery and characters of which will form most 
fitting and congenial subjects for his pencil. One can already ima- 
gine how he will depict the becalmed ship, the nightmare life in 
death, and the ancient mariner himself. Poe's ' Raven ' has been 
suggested to him as a work which might also furnish congenial 
scenes for illustration, and Dore is said only to. await an offer from 
some American publisher before undertaking it. His long-talked- 
of ' Shakespeare ' will probably be published in parts — one play at 
a time — and ' Macbeth ' is spoken of as the one with which the 
series will probably open. It is said that Dore has abandoned his 
original intention of illustrating all the plays, and will devote him- 
self only to those that offer scenery and characters peculiarly fitted 
for reproduction by his pencil. Of these, 'Macbeth,' 'The Tem- 
pest,' the ' Midsummer -Night's Dream,' 'Hamlet,' and 'King 
Lear,' appear to be the most important. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



LONDON EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY OLD MASTERS. 



IT is not to be supposed that the resources upon which the 
Academy draws, in forming these winter exhibitions, will prove 
inexhaustible. The genuine works of Old Masters are numbered. 
And although the great houses of England have long hidden away 
almost unknown treasures, the time must come when even these 
stores shall have been fully ransacked. There are already signs 
that the wealth accessible to the managers of these exhibitions is 
growing less. We do not find in the present collection the same 
rich material which characterised the first efforts in this direction 
— a fact which is in part an advantage to the student, who is apt 
to be bewildered amid a mass of works of different schools, and 
who thus often misses the excellence of paintings of less striking 
pretensions. There is enough in the show for the year to serve all 
the ends the Academy has in view ; and it is rather an advantage to 
the usefulness of these collections, that an undue strain is not made 
to render the exhibition a mere brilliant witness of the wealth of 
English collectors. A single genuine example is enough to prove 
the power over decorative design possessed by the Italian paint- 
ers of the Quatroceiito, and paintings like two portraits by Tinto- 
retto, here exhibited, serve to set forth with decisive conviction the 
strength of the great Venetian artists qf the sixteenth century. 

We shall find, as we follow the catalogue in detail, that this 
year's collection is especially remarkable for the evidence it affords 
of the growth of the English school ; but, accepting for the pre- 
sent the historic sequence of the different schools, we shall proceed 
at once to Gallery No. IV., which contains the few specimens of 
early Italian Art. 

Here the earlier efforts of the Florentine painters occupy the 
greater space. Two large and important works, lent by Mr. Ful- 
ler Maitland, deserve immediate attention, as well .from their as- 
sumed authorship as from intrinsic merits of design. The one 
attributed to Cosmo Rosselli, represents a mystic composition of 
the Saviour coming in his glory. The figure of Christ, of large 
size, and occupying a space in the design perhaps too great for 
decorative beauty, is presented in a robe richly jewelled, and with 
his hands still extended upon the Cross. His right foot rests upon 
the cup, and about Him, at the base of the picture, are the forms 
of four saints in adoration. Behind the central figure is the gold- 
tinted nimbus, supported on either side by two angels, skilfully 
drawn, and inhabited by numerous cherub faces of varied expres- 
sion. Of the picture as a whole, it may be said that we find less 
of imaginative power than of technical worth in separate parts. 
The composition, in its first impression, is overburdened by cos- 
tume ; the painter has evidently been dominated by the ecclesiasti- 
cal requirements of the work, and his genius has not sufficed to 
render these elements subordinate to a single pictorial scheme. 



Nevertheless, there is enough here of patient labour and right 
choice of colour to fix the attention of the student, and we may 
recognise beneath its archaic form qualities of workmanship for 
which, in subsequent epochs of the art, we shall look in vain. As 
compared with the second picture referred to, this example is spe- 
cially noteworthy for its admirable state of preservation. To the 
other we find the great name of Fra Angelico affixed, and although 
there are qualities in the picture which justify the attribution, cer- 
tain obvious restorations take much from its present interest and 
value. A passion of worship, such as Angelico loved to interpret, 
is recorded in the faces of the two saints who kneel before the re- 
arisen Virgin ; but her face has lost, if it ever possessed, the spirit 
of his art ; and in the forms of the angels around her, the manage- 
ment of drapery, as well as the treatment of expression, lacks some- 
thing of serious beauty. In looking at the design of the picture, 
apart from the merits or defects of its execution, we are conscious 
of a master's power in the management of his material and the 
skilful balance of harmonious colour. But of the decorative period 
of Florentine Art, there is one example that calls for no modified 
praise — a small picture of ' The Virgin and Child with Angels,' by 
Fra Filippo Lippi, lent by Mr. Graham, forms one of the undoubted 
gems of the collection. The painter's decisive individuality may 
be traced in the selection of very human types in the faces of the 
boy-angels who crowd around the Virgin. A look of curiosity, 
that is half mischievous and wholly natural, lights up their counte- 
nances, and lends a living force to the splendid and ordered pat- 
tern of design of which they form a part. Above the Virgin's 
head sweet Florentine roses grow against a space of peaceful sky, 
and, still higher, a golden nimbus hangs between the drapery of 
two golden curtains. On either side, the angel's wings, also gold- 
en, reach up to unite the two parts of the picture. Looked at 
from a distance, the whole upper portion of the panel is a solid 
mass of gold, and it is only as we approach more closely that the 
delicate forms of angel-wings stand out and mark themselves with 
perfect tracery of feathers. And that the painter could submit his 
strong naturalism to the needs of design is proved sufficiently by the 
use to which he puts the curling hair of the three small angel-heads, 
so toning it as to render the yellow locks a link for the eye to connect 
the strong positive colours of the Virgin's robe with the yet more 
powerful colour of the gold above. 

Still dealing with the Florentine school, we may draw attention 
to the 'Figure of a Man on a Ladder,' set down as of uncertain 
authorship, but which may be safely attributed to Luca Signorelli. 
The study forms part of a composition for a Descent from the 
Cross, and is noteworthy for the individuality of the head, strongly 
realised by the painter, as well as for the skill shown over a difficult 
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attitude. This gift of individuality in the treatment of the face, 
which remains as a characteristic of the Florentine school, is mani- 
fest in a specimen of direct portraiture by Ghirlandaio. Count 
Sassetti, the patron of the painter, and his son, are grouped to- 
gether with a grace of design not often to be found in portrait- 
painting. A beautiful Florentine landscape of water and distant 
hills is the background, against which the firm lines of the man's 
face are traced, while by his side the boy's face, perfectly revealed, is 
given in profile. For colour — grave and yet graceful — for arrange- 
ment of the composition, and for power of realising qualities that 
go to make up the individuality of a face, this work yields to no 
specimen of portraiture in the exhibition, whatever the school in 
which it is produced. Before leaving this room we must mention 
a 'Virgin and Child," by Carlo Crivelli, a splendid specimen of 
early Venetian colour ; a very beautiful portrait of a young man, 
.attributed to Gian Bellini ; ' The Virgin and Child,' a composition 
of simplicity and pathos, by Filippino Lippi ; and a characteristic 
work by Dosso Dossi, a master whose works are few. There are, 
besides, a picture of St. Sebastian, attributed to Raphael, but with- 
out sufficient intrinsic merit to support the assumption ; ' An Imagi- 
nary Portrait of William Tell,' by Hans Holbein, of which we may 
say that it certainly is not William Tell, and probably is not by 
Holbein ; ' The Garden of Souls,' set down by its owner as Early 
Venetian, but with an arrangement of drapery in the figures show- 
ing clearly that the picture must have been painted when classic 
models had already been studied ; 'The Flight into Egypt,' surely 
not by Andrew Mantegna, to whom it is given in the catalogue ; 
and a ' Baptism of Christ,' set down to Luini, and just as surely 
not by him. 

In the large gallery are collected such examples as were forth- 
coming of the supreme epoch of Italian Art. There are a number 
of Titians, of which one at least is genuine and beautiful. ' Diana 
and Actason ' is a sketch for the larger picture in the Bridgewater 
collection, and is in all respects a very remarkable example of the 
painter's latest manner. The figures are luxuriously grouped, and 
the colour is full of sunlight that plays deliciously over the limbs 
of Diana and her attendant nymphs. A landscape is also a work 
of great beauty, whether by Titian or not ; and the same com- 
ment, though with something of qualification, may be given to 
' The Triumph of Love,' lent by Mr. Graham. 'The Disciples at 
Emmaus ' is probably by a pupil of Titian, who has slightly varied 
the master's composition, now to be seen in the Louvre ; and ' The 
Finished Study for the Peter Martyr ' is, we think, to be looked upon 
rather in the light of a clever copy of the great picture destroyed 
in 1866. This may be partly surmised from a comparison of the 
work with a drawing by Titian now in the British Museum. The 
drawing differs in details from the picture, but this " finished 
study " is so minutely faithful to the picture that it suggests rather 
the hand of the copyist than of a master. The Venetian school is 
best represented by two very fine portraits by Tintoretto. These 
senators, richly robed, have a great dignity about them, not, how- 
ever, to be gained by any richness of apparel. The painter has 
known how to exhibit the highest and worthiest truth of his sub- 
ject, and has so managed his work as to grant to the character of 
the sitter something of the order and harmony of the design. 



Note, for instance, with what magnificent effect of Art the deep 
crimson robe, rich but grave, is set against the venerable head and 
harmonized with the grey beard, and observe also how in the ges- 
ture of the upraised hand something of dramatic vitality is given 
to the portrait. There are also in this gallery, by Tintoretto, two 
pictorial designs; the one 'A Deposition,' gracefully treated, but 
monotonous in its present effect of colour, and the other of ' Jupi- 
ter nursed by the Melissine Nymphs.' On the same wall portrait- 
ure is represented by two splendid specimens of Velasquez's art, 
one of which is of the finest quality of colour. In this gallery, 
too, are the specimens of the Dutch and Flemish schools. Several 
portraits by Vandyck fairly represent that master. One, called ' A 
Portrait of an Artist ' is full of movement, painted in a style of 
nervous and delicate force which seems admirably to accord with 
the impression of the features of the sitter. Other pictures by the 
same master are the full-length of the Earl of Strafford, a very 
admirable work, and the portrait of the Duchess of Savoy, note- 
worthy for its grand and effective colouring ; here, too, is Vandyck's 
portrait of Archbishop Laud, and of the Marquis of Montrose. 
At the end of the room hangs a large picture by Rubens, ' The 
Conversion of St. Paul,' which combines the rich confusion and riot 
of colour with the animated movement in design peculiar to this 
master. Such work, with its great gifts and still greater display, is 
strangely in contrast with the quiet art of Rembrandt, as shown 
in the portrait of an old lady lent by the Earl of Yarborough, 
where the patient truth of the painter's art is the best possible 
means to interpret the patience and pathos in the face of the 
sitter. Two other Rembrandts do not give so much cause for 
satisfaction, and one at least does not by any means convince us 
of its authenticity. The portrait of Frank Hals, lent by her 
Majesty, is a spirited example of a spirited master ; and we may 
further note in the way of portraiture the Earl of Essex, by Sir 
Antonio More. 

The collection of works by masters of the English school is of 
more than average excellence, Maclise and Calcott are the two 
painters selected for specially full representation, but besides these 
names are to be found many another which has helped to keep 
alive the spirit of English Art. The portraits of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough are numerous and admirable. Hogarth 
is well represented both in portrait as in other departments of his 
art ; and such notable landscape-painters as Cotman, Cox, Old 
Crome, and Turner are present in their finest examples : among 
whose works may be specially noted, 'Rhyl,' by D. Cox, a noble 
picture, lent by Mr. A. Levy; Collins's 'Prawn-Catchers,' the 
property of K. D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. ; ' Carreg-Cennen Castle, 
South Wales,' D. Cox, also lent by Mr. A. Levy; 'Oaks, with a 
White Heifer,' Old Crome, lent by Fuller Maitland ; ' The Pollard 
Oak,' by the same painter, lent by the Right Hon. E. P. Bouverie. 
Then by Hogarth is his famous ' Roast Beef at Calais Gate,' lent 
by H. W. F. Bolckow, Esq., M.P. ; and his 'Examination of the 
Recruits before the Justices Shallow and Silence,' the property of 
the same gentleman. Turner shows magnificently in his ' Sunset 
at the Mouth of the Thames,' lent by Mr. W. Wells; and glori- 
ously and grandly in his 'Wreck of the Minotaur,' lent by the 
Earl of Yarborough. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 



THE eighth annual exhibition of the American Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours was opened in the galleries of the 
National Academy of Design, February 1st, and was composed 
of five hundred and eighty-nine drawirigs, of which about four- 
fifths were in colour, and the remainder works in black-and- 
white. The exhibition is the largest ever organised by the So- 
ciety, and its general high character furnishes good evidence 
that the popularity of the institution has not abated. In looking 
through the catalogue, it is gratifying to see that the Society has 
succeeded in forming an American exhibition with just enough of 
the foreign element introduced to serve as a contrast. There was 
a Vibert — 'The Politician' — and 'Interior of a Turkish Bazaar,' 



by Villegas, representing two of the most brilliant schools of art 
in Europe, hung in immediate contact with the works of some of 
our leading artists. It was a bold act on the part of the hanging 
committee, but the comparison will tend to show our painters in 
water-colours how far in advance, as colourists, the figure-painters 
of the foreign schools of art are to our own. The picture by Vi- 
bert gives the figure of an old gentleman, in a scarlet robe, absorbed 
in the contents of a newspaper. In landscape-art the exhibition 
proved that our artists are fully up to the standard as shown in the 
best foreign works. 

In making a critical examination of this exhibition it is evident 
that the members of the Society, in entering the beautiful field of 



